AELRED  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  T IFF. 

By  Rev.  James  B.  P.  Bulloch,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 


For  four  centuries  the  White  Monks  held  a place  in  the  religious  life  of 
Scotland— at  first  a notable  and  latterly  a declining  one— but  the  surviving 
records  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  a poor  substitute  for  the  testimony  of 
the  men  themselves.  Charters  take  small  account  of  faith  and  devotion 

lT  !?h’  Aaftf  t!  ’ m°,re  imP°rtant  in  religious  history  than  transfers  of 
land.  As  Scotland  has  few  witnesses  to  the  character  of  its  Cistercian  life 
d^s  relevant  to  consider  Aelred  of  Rievaulx.  He  was  amongst  the  foremost 
of  Cistercians  during  the  greatest  century  of  the  order’s  life.  David 
FnT  i S 5UCh  outstanding  personalities  in  twelfth  century 
I §M^  ^ 7 v ,Ur^,C’^rChbish°P  °f  Y°rk’  Richard>  formerly  Prior  of 

Aeked^'thf^0^^^^60^’  MfUnCC’  °nCG  SubPrior  of  Durham,  and 
Aelred,  the  Bernard  of  the  North”.  The  formative  years  of  his  life  had 

J®"  Spetf  ™ Scotland  and  his  Scottish  interests  and  contacts  did  not 

aHL  Srntt  T$10n,  R!evaubc’  for  he  maintained  intimate  friendships 

rnr^  t T and’  aS  father  abbot>  was  continually  in  direct 

WhlCh  W6re  daUghters  of  Ws  own  house, 
thus  though  English  by  birth  and  outlook,  there  is  every  reason  whv  as 

“ foreEnglMd°f  hlS  °rder  S iife'  hC  Sh°Uld  be  hdd  “ relevant  for  Scotland 

His  father  became  a Benedictine  at  Durham  towards  the  end  of  his 

IXT?  „ memberS  °f  the  fami,y  folIowed  him  into  religious  olm 
Aelred  for  his  own  part,  was  well  acquainted  both  with  the  Benedictines 
at  Durham  and  Dunfermline  and  with  the  Austin  Canons  at  He“ham  and 

Uher  ' T *"1'  b“‘ hC  be‘rayS  Si«"  °f  anrtL  to 

w>nchthec£^ 

to  draw  the  young  Northumbrian  into  their  fellowship  At  a crifef  r,  ^ 

of  £ of  bhe  order  Jd 

final  and  unregretted  Twentv  f ^ m a commitment  which  was 

David  Knowles.  Monastic  Order  in  England,  p.  219. 
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Frequently  in  them  there  appear  anecdotes  clearly  bom  of  experience, 
but  of  whose  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  for  in  some  instances  the  story  obviously 
relates  to  another  while  in  others  the  reader  must  suspect  that  Aelred  is 
really  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person.  In  one  such  passage,  written 
to  his  sister,  Aelred  clearly  speaks  of  another  man,  but  with  a sympathy 
which  indicates  something  of  a common  experience.  “I  once  saw  a man 
who,  for  all  his  penitence,  was  overcome  by  bad  habits  and  could  not 
practise  chastity,  but  at  last  he  came  to  himself  and  blushed  for  his 
conduct;  then  his  heart  burned  within  him  as  if  it  were  on  fire.  Then 
being  furious  with  himself  he  waged  warfare  against  his  own  flesh  so  that 
he  deprived  himself  even  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Gravity  succeeded 
levity,  silence  loquacity.  No  one  saw  him  smile,  no  man  heard  him  speak 
an  idle  word.”1 

From  the  context  it  is  evident  that  Aelred  speaks  of  some  acquaintance, 
but  a similar  passage  is  almost  certainly  autobiographical.  “1  once  knew  a 
man  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  time  as  a novice,  partly  through  his 
natural  passions,  partly  through  the  strength  of  bad  habits,  and  partly 
through  the  temptation  of  the  wicked  one,  was  so  assailed  that  he  feared 
the  loss  of  his  chastity;  then  he  was  consumed  with  a terrible  hatred 
against  himself  and  his  own  flesh,  and  desired  only  to  cause  it  discomfort. 
So  he  emaciated  his  frame  by  starvation  and  deprived  himself  of  the 
necessities  of  life  to  restrain  his  passions.”2  Even  so,  with  time  the  old  urge 
returned  and  had  to  be  exorcised  by  the  traditional  disciplines  of  mediaeval 
celibacy.  “But  when  all  this  was  ineffective  ...  he  fell  down  before  the 
feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  praying,  weeping,  beseeching,  sighing  that  He  would 
either  kill  him  or  cure  him.  Often  he  cried  out,  ‘I  will  not  go  away,  I will 
not  be  silent,  I will  not  leave  Thee  unless  Thou  bless  me!’  Then  the  passions 
of  his  breast  grew  somewhat  less.  Oh  my  God,  what  a cross,  what  pains 
that  wretched  man  endured.” 

Walter  Daniel3  tells  how  when  novice  master  at  Rievaulx  in  1142  Aelred 
built  a small  brick  bath  underneath  the  novice  house  where  he  could 
discipline  his  natural  passions  in  the  ice  cold  water;  no  doubt  his  sub- 
sequent ill  health  was  partly  a consequence  of  such  practices.  Never 
robust,  with  time  he  failed  in  strength  through  asceticism  and  continual 
illness,  plagued  with  chronic  arthritis  and  gall  stones.  In  the  four  years 
before  his  death  at  the  age  of  57  he  was  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  ate  and 
drank  even  less  than  before,  and  rejected  medicine.4  Some  ailment  re- 
sembling bronchitis  added  to  his  sufferings.  Ill  health  was  the  common  lot 

1 P.L.  32.  col.  1461.  De  vita  eremetica. 

2 P.L.  32.  col.  1460  De  vita  eremetica. 

3 Walter  Daniel.  Life  of  Aelred.  F.  M.  Powicke.  25,  26. 

4 Ibid.  54.  55- 
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of  mediaeval  man  but  Aelred’s  afflictions  must  have  been  due  partly  to 
the  measures  adopted  to  curb  his  natural  inclinations.  He  had  not  found  it 
easy.  “Chastity,"  he  wrote,1  “was  a voluntary  sacrifice,  a spontaneous 
offering  which  the  Law  did  not  demand."  He  could  not  claim  this  virtue 
for  himself.  Praising  his  sister’s  chastity  he  wrote,2  “You  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  sister,  if  I am  found  equal  to  you  in  the  life  to  come  after  I have 
committed  so  many  hateful  deeds  in  my  life  on  earth,”  and  again,  “Think 
to  yourself  what  God  has  done  by  his  grace  to  your  soul,  for  there  He  has 
distinguished  between  you  and  me  as  light  is  distinguished  from  darkness. 
He  has  always  kept  you  for  Himself  in  cleanness  and  purity,  but  he  has 
left  me  alone  to  myself.  My  merciful  God,  what  have  I become?  Whether 
have  I strayed?  I was  cast  out  from  Thy  blessed  presence  as  was  Cain."3 

There  is  no  need  to  accept  at  face  value  this  all  too  drastic  portrayal 
of  his  secular  life,  but  it  may  be  taken  that  in  his  days  at  court,  despite 
the  background  of  a devout  home  at  Hexham  and  a devout  upbringing 
with  David’s  son,  Aelred  had  been  influenced  by  the  rough  and  ready  ways 
of  life  around  him.  Soon  after  publication  Walter  Daniel’s  Life  of  Aelred, 
written  with  an  eye  to  his  canonisation,  was  shown  to  two  prelates  whose 
forceful  criticisms  called  forth  a defence  of  the  work.  Among  other  charges 
they  observed4  that  while  at  David’s  court  Aelred  “occasionally  deflowered 
his  chastity;”  significantly,  Walter  did  not  repudiate  the  charge  but  only 
claimed  that  in  writing  rhetorically  of  his  hero  he  had  used  some  pardonable 
exaggeration,  but,  compelled  to  admit  the  facts,  admitted  that  Aelred 
had  not  been  “completely  chaste."  In  later  days  he  was  burdened,  not 
with  a general  sense  of  sin,  though  that  was  deep  enough  in  his  mind, 
but  with  the  memory  of  specific  acts;  yet  the  effects  of  his  upbringing  had 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  his  nature,  as  he  afterwards  admitted  with 
thankfulness.  ‘ What  a great  goodness  it  was  that  God  ordained  us  to  be 
born  among  those  who  would  teach  us  to  believe  in  God,  for  this  gift  is 
denied5  to  many  thousands.”  Strict  training  and  loose  living  set  up  an 
intense  conflict  within  his  mind  which  was  probably  the  most  vital  element 
in  his  decision  to  become  a Cistercian;  but  other  factors  existed. 

The  attractive  character  of  the  order  in  its  first  flush  has  already  been 
mention;  it  had  but  newly  arrived  in  England  and  carried  all  the  laurels 
of  a great  spiritual  adventure.  On  the  other  hand,  Aelred’s  position  in 
Scotland  was  none  too  happy.  It  was  not  because  he  was  an  incommer, 

1 P.L.  32.  col.  1457.  De  vita  eremetica. 

1 St.  Aelred.  A Letter  to  His  Sister.  Geoffrey  Webb  and  Adrian  Walker  54 

a Ibid.  50. 

4 Op.  cit.  76. 

B Letter  to  His  Sister.  50. 
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for  that  was  general  in  the  circle  where  he  moved,  but  that  his  advancement 
had  been  too  rapid.  In  his  early  twenties  he  was  already  Stewart  of 
Scotland,  owing  his  position  to  the  personal  affection  of  the  king  rather 
than  to  long  service  or  previous  achievment.  The  quarrel  with  an  unnamed 
knight,  probably  Walter  Fitz  Alan,  his  successor  in  the  stewartship,  is 
recounted  by  Walter  Daniel1  at  such  length  as  to  reveal  that  its  significance 
was  greater  than  that  of  a merely  incidental  dispute.  If  it  is  really  true, 
as  the  biographer2  says,  that  Aelred  received  “slights,  insults,  and 
revilings  in  public  and  in  private,”  it  is  not  surprising  that  “a  new  Joseph” 
should  consider  abandoning  a career  attended  with  such  unhappiness, 
especially  when  his  previous  life  had  been  sheltered  and  his  nature 
particularly  sensitive.  As  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  approached  he  must 
have  weighed  fully  the  implications  of  his  approaching  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  since  he  was  almost  certainly  in  lesser  orders  already  and — 
while  his  biographer’s  statement  that  the  king  proposed  to  make  him 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  cannot  possible  be  accurate  as  the  occupant  of  the 
see  was  a young  man — there  may  well  have  been  a proposal  to  nominate 
him  for  some  other.  But  the  occupants  of  the  Scottish  sees  in  the  early 
twelfth  century  required  a forceful  nature  which  Aelred  totally  lacked. 
So  when  he  heard  of  Rievaulx  from  Waltheof  and  saw  for  himself  the 
Cistercian  fife  he  was  ready  to  abandon  the  course  of  honours  and  all  it 
promised  to  one  whose  ability  had  so  early  found  recognition  and  oppor- 
tunity. He  chose  instead  the  way  of  devotion.  Were  there  regrets  in  his 
mind  for  a time?  “Why3  was  this  waste  of  the  ointment  made?  It  might 
have  been  sold  for  three  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor.  These  are 
the  words  of  many  men  nowadays.  Let  Martha  therefore  work  at  the 
tasks  around  her  and  busy  herself  in  ministering  to  those  about  her. 
Let  her  receive  pilgrims,  give  meat  to  the  hungry  and  drink  to  the  thristy, 
and  clothing  to  the  naked,  and  so  on.  But  let  Mary’s  part  be  enough  for 
me,  and  I will  look  to  none  but  her.”  Like  others  within  the  cloister,  he 
was  by  no  means  unaware  of  what  he  had  abandoned,  for  despite  the 
deep  humility  which  he  showed  he  was  fully  conscious  of  his  abilities 
and  perhaps,  at  this  stage,  too  conscious.  As  a young  man  he  had  been 
the  friend  of  kings.  With  David  his  friendship  was  intimate  and  he  was  so 
influential  with  Henry  II  that  in  1159  he  was  credited  with  determining 
him  to  support  Pope  Alexander  III  against  the  Antipope  Octavian. 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  education  had  been  limited,  being  more  of 
the  standard  available  for  an  intelligent  prince  than  that  suitable  for  a 


1 Op.  cit.  5. 

a Op.  cit.  xl.  3. 

* Letter  to  His  Sister.  40. 
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future  philosopher  or  theologian,  Aelred,  according  to  Walter  Daniel,  had 
natural  ability  to  a high  degree.  He  felt,  rather  than  absorbed,  the  liberal 
arts,  it  is  said,  and  had  small  grasp  of  scholastic  philosophy.  “He  was  not 
conversant  with  the  dialectic  that  had  developed  so  speedily  in  Europe 
during  his  lifetime  and  he  lacked  Bernard’s  gift  of  grasping  and  expounding 
in  magisterial  manner  a question  of  moral  or  spiritual  importance.” 
Nevertheless  his  mind  was  acutely  sympathetic  and  alert  and  awakened 
to  the  thought  of  his  time.  He  was  aware  of  currant  theological  debates 
into  which  he  felt  neither  inclined  nor  competent  to  venture.  Commenting 
on  the  text,  “Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  man.”  he  noted  that  there  had  been  recent  discussion  on  the 
meaning  of  this  and  on  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  incarnate  Lord.1 
“Many  men  have  said  different  things  and  held  different  opinions  on  this; 
but  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  on  their  opinions  ...  So  far  as  I am  concerned, 
each  may  think  what  he  wishes  here,  but  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  and 
believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus,  since  He  was  one  Person  in  the  Godhead, 
was  fully  God,  and  hence  that  His  wisdom,  His  righteousness,  His  blessed- 
ness, and  His  goodness  were  perfect:  whatever  may  be  predicted  of  the 
divine  nature  may  be  said  of  Him,  even  when  in  His  mother’s  womb.  We 
do  not  deny  that  before  His  resurrection  He  could  suffer  and  die;  for  He 
was  man  not  merely  by  appearance  but  in  reality.  So  he  could  also  grow 
in  years  . . . but  whether  He  grew  in  wisdom  is  to  be  left  to  those  who 
strive  about  such  things.”  Aelred  frequently  disclaimed  the  formal 
education  normal  for  men  of  letters  in  his  time,  but  neither  his  contem- 
poraries nor  later  generations  took  this  at  face  value.  A royal  household 
in  Norman  times  could  scarcely  prove  a training  ground  for  a religious 
writer  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  David’s  outlook  had  ensured  an 
education  for  his  son  superior  to  that  generally  available  to  the  laity. 
Aelred  shared  in  that  education  from  early  childhood  until  1134  and 
St.  Bernard2  curtly  dismissed  his  modest  reservations  as  to  his  ignorance 
of  grammar  and  literature  even  though  he  had  been  brought  up,  not  in 
the  schools,  but  in  the  kitchens.  David  had  employed  a tutor  familiar 
with  the  classics  from  whom  Aelred  had  learned  either  at  Hexham, 
Roxburgh,  or  Huntingdon,3  where  a school  of  reputation  existed  and  from 
which  Anketil,  the  prior  of  Hexham  had  come. 

Aelred  was  of  a peculiarly  affectionate  nature.  None  can  read  his 
writings  without  preceiving  how  much  companionship  meant  to  him 

1 P.L.  184.  col.  855,  856.  De  Jesu  duodenni. 

a P.L.  195.  col.  701.  Incorrectly  described  as  “Epistola  Gervasii  Parchorensis 
Abbatis  ad  Aelredum.” 

3 Knowles.  Religous  Orders  in  England,  i,  229,  24m. 
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and  how  warmly  he  was  drawn  to  others.  It  is  noteworthy,  then,  that 
these  same  writings  contain  little  trace  of  family  love.  No  sense  of  reticence 
withheld  him  for  it  came  naturally  to  him  to  speak  openly  and  frankly  of 
his  affections  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  his  home  and 
parents  meant  comparatively  little  to  him  because  he  had  been  removed 
from  them  at  so  early  a stage  that  little  impression  was  left  on  his  mind. 
Hexham  may  probably  be  excluded,  therefore,  from  much  place  in  his 
schooling,  and  again,  had  he  been  schooled  by  its  Austin  canons  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  he  would  have  been  attracted  into  their  ranks 
or  at  least  have  been  prompted  to  make  frequent  references  to  their  ways. 
But  it  is  not  so,  and  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  educated 
at  Roxburgh,  David’s  main  Scottish  seat,  as  Professor  Ritchie1  concluded, 
though  without  giving  his  reasons. 

Not  once,  but  many  times,  Aelred  confesses  that  he  is  no  scholar. 
This  is  to  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt,  yet  in  its  way  it  was  sincere  and 
the  root  of  it  was  his  awareness  that  his  formal  education  had  not  reached 
the  highest  academic  standards.  Unlike  many  whom  he  met  in  Cistercian 
circles  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  trained  in  one  of  the 
great  schools  beyond  the  sea.  But  so  penetrating  a mind  could  explore 
the  fields  of  knowledge  independently.  A famous  reference  describes  his 
boyhood  discovery  of  Cicero’s  De  Amicitia  and  on  entering  the  Cistercian 
order  he  experienced  something  like  a second  education.  St.  Bernard 
himself  had  attended  none  of  the  great  theological  schools  and  yet  took 
foremost  place.  C.  H.  Talbot,  who  makes  this  comparison,  has  examined 
the  reading  of  Aelred  and  concluded  that  likewise  his  theological  know- 
ledge was  acquired  in  the  cloister  from  intimate  study  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Fathers,  enlightened  by  the  conversation  of  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  France.  Cistercians  unburdened  by  office  might  enjoy  seclusion 
but  Aelred’s  preoccupation  with  the  business  of  his  house  brought  him 
into  the  company  of  notable  scholars  whose  conversation  must  have  drawn 
out  the  latent  possibilities  of  his  mind  until  his  native  ability  found  full 
scope.  C.  H.  Talbot  also  regards  it  as  proven  that  there  are  traces  in  his 
writing  of  a corpus  of  doctrine  associating  him  with  the  school  of  Laon. 
Characteristic  of  it  was  the  avoidance  of  speculation  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  preoccupation 
with  the  question  of  creation,  the  origin  of  the  soul,  and  of  original  sin, 
together  with  insistence  on  reverence  in  the  face  of  mysteries.2  There  was 
an  avoidance  of  dialectic  and  a reliance  on  the  Fathers,  particularly  on 
Augustine.  What  had  not  been  taught  directly  had  thus  reached  him 

1 R.  L.  Graeme  Ritchie.  The  Normans  in  Scotland. 

• C.  H.  Talbot.  Sermones  Inediti  B.  Aelredi.  i,  13. 
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indirectly.  Essentially  he  was  a man  who  moved  within  a tradition.  Often 
in  his  pages  one  finds  a train  of  thought  similar  to  what  is  found  elsewhere, 
yet  so  rehandled  as  to  suggest  not  specific  copying  from  a written  source 
but  the  re-shaping  of  teaching  which  had  been  given  orally.  Augustine 
was  his  acknowledged  master  to  whom,  time  and  again,  he  resorted.  For 
himself,  he  was  diffident  of  adventure  in  the  fields  of  thought,  content  to 
accept  what  others  had  written  or  to  abstain  from  decision.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  no  wish  to  restrain  thought  and  welcomed  enquiry  and 
criticism.  He  assiduously  read  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions,  and  as  death 
drew  near  it  was  for  this  book,  together  with  his  glossed  Psalter  and  a 
copy  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  that  he  sent.  But  of  all  his  readings,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Bible  stood  foremost,  beyond  all  comparison,  his  constant 
guide.  His  De  Anima  stands  alone  among  his  writings  in  its  contacts 
with  secular  thought,  but  even  here  he  is  largely  dependent  on  such 
sources  as  St.  Bernard’s  De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio.  Even  without  the 
explicit  statements  of  Walter  Daniel  it  is  clear  from  the  general  trend 
of  his  writings  and  his  quotations  that  his  mind  followed  closely  that  of 
St.  Bernard,  owing  little  to  secular  thought  and  dominated  by  the  Bible 
and  the  Fathers.  If  he  never  quite  forgot  his  boyhood  enthusiasm  for 
Cicero,  in  later  days  no  pagan  writer  or  example  was  allowed  to  share  the 
allegiance  he  gave  to  the  saints.  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Hilary  are  named  as  his  fights,  as,  nearer  his  own  time,  Cuthbert  and 
Dunstan  as  his  examples,  but  his  mind  was  continually  on  St.  Benedict  in 
whose  rule  “shone  the  gold  of  Augustine,  the  silver  of  Jerome,  the  scarlet 
of  Gregory,  a structure  adorned  with  the  words  of  the  Fathers  as  with 
precious  stones.”  St.  Benedict  had  “begotten  him  in  Jesus  Christ  through 
the  Gospel.”  All  that  the  white  monks  knew  of  prayer,  meditation,  and 
devotion  came  to  them  under  God,  he  held,  from  St.  Benedict’s  fife  and 
example.  It  was  St.  Benedict  who  had  led  them  to  forsake  the  abominations 
of  the  Egyptians,  riches,  honours,  and  worldly  delights.  He  had  shown 
them  the  way  of  conversion  which  in  its  beginnings  was  strait  and  narrow 
but  in  its  ending  a broad  highway. 

To  be  appointed  Stewart  of  Scotland  at  so  early  an  age  Aelred  must 
have  had  considerable  business  ability  and  this  prominence  before  his 
conversion  marked  him  out  and  ensured  further  unwanted  employment 
which  was  to  result  in  speedy  promotion  to  office.  Even  in  an  order  so 
full  of  young  men  his  rise  to  prominence  was  abnormally  swift.  It  was 
certainly  unsought.  The  Abbot  William,  “observing  his  labour  and  solici- 
tude for  the  good,  determined  to  admit  him  to  the  intimacies  of  his  counsel 
and  to  the  discussion  of  matters  closely  affecting  the  household  of  Rievaulx. 
He  discovered  that  Aelred  was  ten  times  as  wise  and  prudent  as  he  had 
supposed,  and  that  he  revealed  an  unexpected  ease  in  the  solution  of  hard, 
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difficult,  and  important  problems.”  Most  of  the  very  numerous  charters 
surviving  from  the  early  days  of  Rievaulx  are  undated,  but  apart  from 
those  in  which  Aelred  is  named  it  is  apparent  that  large  numbers  of  them 
date  either  from  his  own  time  as  abbot  or  from  the  previous  period  when 
he  was  an  intimate  and  adviser  of  the  abbot.  Much  personal  negotiation 
and  legal  work  lay  behind  these  documents  and  in  this  he  could  not 
escape  involvement.  In  his  time,  too,  the  abbey  buildings  were  being 
erected,  for  Rievaulx  was  not  far  removed  from  its  first  beginnings.  The 
river  bed  was  being  diverted,  a complicated  feat  of  engineering  which 
involved  the  abbey  in  legal  negotiations  even  more  arduous  with  the 
neighbouring  house  of  Byland  and  other  adjoining  proprietors.  In  his 
time  the  chapter  house  was  remodelled  and  work  on  the  permanent 
church  begun.  All  this  involved  a young  monk  experienced  in  business 
affairs,  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  community  and  his  superiors, 
and  withdrew  him  from  the  contemplative  life  on  which  his  heart  was  set. 

When  the  case  against  St.  William  of  York  was  being  pursued  by  the 
Cistercians,  Aelred  was  selected  to  form  one  of  the  party  sent  to  Rome 
in  1142,  a real  distinction  for  a young  man  of  32  and  of  scarcely  eight 
years  experience  in  the  order.  On  his  return  he  became  novice  master  at 
Rievaulx,  and,  after  a year,  abbot  of  the  new  house  at  Revesby  in  Lincoln- 
shire. To  this  rapid  promotion  his  previous  experience  at  the  Scottish 
court  was  an  obvious  pointer  and  long  afterwards  in  his  pastoral  prayer 
he  still  spoke  of  himself  as  a stewart.1  ‘‘Whether  it  be  much  or  little  that 
Thou  givest,  I pray  that  Thou  wouldest  make  me,  Thy  servant,  a good 
and  faithful  stewart  in  respect  of  all,  a wise  and  fair  distributor,  a sensible 
provider.”  At  Revesby  he  must  have  planned  or  supervised  the  acquisition 
of  the  site,  the  draining  of  the  land,  and  the  first  lay-out  of  the  buildings. 
Involved  in  many  duties  from  this  time  on  he  can  have  had  little  time 
for  the  meditative  life  which  had  been  his  first  choice.  The  bishop  ordered 
him  to  preach  to  the  clergy  in  synods  and  he  became  increasingly  drawn 
into  the  life  of  the  church  at  large.  Maurice,  the  second  abbot  of  Rievaulx, 
found  himself  so  irked  by  such  duties  that  after  a short  rule  of  two  years 
he  resigned,  but  Aelred,  despite  periodical  complaint,  did  not  resign  and, 
when  called  to  the  highly  onerous  task  of  the  administration  of  the  mother 
house,  accepted,  an  acceptance  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  a high  sense  of 
duty,  but  partly  also  perhaps  to  an  unconfessed  interest  in  that  business 
of  which  he  complained  but  in  which  he  persisted.  Latterly  he  was  very 
heavily  involved;  there  were  the  economic  problems  of  a great  abbey 
under  construction,  legal  disputes,  the  many  disciplinary  issues  in  a house 
of  several  hundred  men,  matters  of  state  as  well  as  a part  in  the  great 

1 The  Pastoral  Prayer  of  Aelred  of  Rievaux.  p.  22. 
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questions  of  the  church  in  his  time.  For  years  his  obligation  of  silence  can 
have  had  little  meaning.  Yet  when  so  involved  Aelred  was  an  exile  from 
his  heart’s  desire,  at  home  again  only  when  he  returned  to  the  life  of 
devotion.  It  was  not  that  he  seems  to  have  been  especially  devoted  to 
common  worship  but  that  while  constantly  aware  of  love  and  duty  towards 
his  neighbour  he  found  his  delight  in  private  devotions.  As  far  as  circum- 
stances permitted  he  had  abandoned  the  active  for  the  contemplative 
life.  There  he  essentially  belonged,  there  he  was  at  home,  and  never  did 
he  feel  disposed  to  wander.  Turning  his  back  on  the  world  he  sought  God 
in  the  company  of  the  likeminded,  but  his  continuous  involvement  in 
administration,  while  required  by  the  position  which  he  held  in  the  order, 
was  contrary  to  its  ideal. 

In  another  respect  Aelred  was  most  uncharacteristic  of  Cistercian 
life,  for  he  was  addicted  to  writing.  The  statutes  forbade  any  abbot,  monk, 
or  novice  to  write  books  unless  specifically  permitted  by  the  chapter 
general.  Aelred’s  many  writings,  being  more  than  mere  epistles  or  works 
for  specific  occasions,  were  contraventions  of  the  spirit  of  the  rule.  Despite 
professions  to  the  contrary  Aelred  had  a natural  disposition  towards 
authorship,  a fact  surely  apparent  to  St.  Bernard  when  he  commanded 
him  to  write  the  Speculum  Charitatis.  He  had  a “genius  and  certainty  of 
touch  and  an  originality  in  self-expression  beyond  any  English  black 
monk  of  his  day,”  says  Dom  David  Knowles,  “and  inferior  only  to  Anselm, 
Bernard,  William  of  St.  Thierry,  and  a few  others  in  the  spiritual  literature 
of  the  age.”  In  some  respects  he  had  more  in  common  with  Bede  than  with 
St.  Bernard.  It  fell  to  many  Cistercians  to  write  sermons,  but  it  was  in 
no  way  customary  for  them  to  produce  such  writings  as  his  “Genealogy 
of  the  Kings  of  England”  or  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard; 
even  such  ascetic  writings  as  the  Life  of  St.  Edward  and  the  Nun  of 
Watton  were  outside  the  general  scope  of  their  work.  The  cloistral  fife 
was  not  intended  for  writing;  few  possessed  either  the  ability  or  the 
inclination  and  the  order  looked  askance  at  those  who  thus  turned  aside 
from  devotion,  but  an  order  which  owed  so  much  to  St.  Bernard  could 
not  possibly  ban  authorship  altogether.  Partly  because  of  this  and  partly 
because  of  his  own  gentle,  if  elusive,  personality  Aelred’s  authorship 
seems  to  have  evaded,  if  it  did  not  altogether  escape,  criticism  from  his 
fellows.  Yet  his  example  was  not  followed,  for  he  and  Gilbert  of  Hoyland 
practically  complete  the  list  of  Cistercian  writers  in  this  island  and  in 
that  century. 

As  befitted  a disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  Aelred  was  indifferent  to  the 
classics  and  to  secular  learning  for  the  most  part,  but  he  had  an  ear  for 
the  written  and  spoken  word,  and  defective  as  he  found  Cicero  in  some 
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respects  he  could  not  escape  the  fascination  of  his  prose  style.  His  own 
writings  were  fluent  and  lucid.  Gilbert  of  Swineshead  commented  that 
Aelred’s  instructions  were  simple  and  his  matter  easy  to  understand  but 
yet  so  filled  with  his  own  earnest  spirit  that  his  hearers  soon  found  them- 
selves caught  up  in  the  flame  of  his  own  ardour  and  zeal.  For  better  or 
for  worse  he  shared  the  general  mediaeval  love  of  allegory  which  fascinated 
the  minds  of  his  own  age  almost  as  much  as  it  repels  those  of  today,  and 
it  was  this  use  of  allegory  which  enabled  him  to  adapt  scriptural  passages, 
whether  directly  relevant  or  not,  to  his  own  needs  and  those  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  religious  life. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Aelred  saw  no  possibility  of  the  full  service  of 
Christ  in  the  secular  state.  Do  men  wish  to  serve  God?  Then  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  forsake  property,  churches,  riches,  to  do  penance  and  to 
distribute  their  goods.  Some  begin,  he  writes,  in  all  good  will,  firmly 
resolved  to  forsake  the  world;  but  if  they  fail  in  this,  they  fail,  too,  in  the 
religious  life,  for  the  old  vices  will  hold  them  fast.  Only  in  the  monastic 
life  could  he  envisage  the  full  service  of  Christ,  a life  of  labour,  vigils, 
fasting,  reading,  prayer,  and  meditation  symbolised  by  the  cities  of  refuge 
in  Israel.  The  entrance  to  this  life  was  conversion,  and  his  use  of  the  word 
corresponded  less  to  the  technical  one  for  admission  into  an  order  than  to 
the  familiar  evangelical  use  of  modern  times.  By  conversion  he  meant 
the  sudden  and  profound  awakeing  of  the  soul,  nominally  Christian  before 
but  now  plunged  into  the  depths  of  a new  experience.  Traditionally  the 
noviciate  was  no  easy  stage,  but  Aelred’s  old  novicemaster,  Simon  of 
Sartis,  testified  that  on  admission  Aelred  had  experienced  a real  change 
of  life.  “I  was  a prodigal  son,”  he  wrote1  himself,  “who  took  the  portion 
due  to  me  . . . and  I went  off  to  a far  country  ...  I became  like  the 
beasts  ...  I wasted  my  substance  in  riotous  living;  then  I began  to  be  in 
want  . . . when  I cried  unto  the  Lord  He  heard  me,  and  led  me  into  the 
right  way  and  brought  me  to  a city  of  habitation.”  He  reckoned2  three 
stages  in  the  Christian  life,  conversion,  purgation,  and  expectation. 
In  the  first  a man  was  turned  from  vanities  to  God;  only  after  this  could 
he  be  set  free  from  the  grip  of  evil  habits  and  be  filled  with  a spiritual 
longing  for  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  One  who  had  not  known  the  full 
experience  of  divine  grace  could  not  expect  to  meet  successfully  those 
trials  of  discipleship  from  which  there  was  no  immunity.  Satan  tormented 
the  novice  with  evil  desires  till  all  the  new  found  delight  was  lost.  ‘‘Then 
you  think  Christ  has  deserted  you,  but  when  Herod  has  himself  been  put 
to  the  sword  by  the  grace  of  God’s  mercy  and  pity  and  not  by  your  own 
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efforts  Christ  returns,  bringing  a new  and  deeper  peace.”  Through  many 
difficulties  the  new  convert  would  at  last  emerge  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord, 
having  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  spiritual  development.1  ‘‘Let 
us  take  Christ’s  birth  into  this  world  as  the  model  of  our  own  spiritual 
birth,  our  turning  back  to  God,  and  the  persecution  which  Herod  turned 
against  Him  when  He  was  but  a few  days  old  as  a warning  that  we  shall 
have  to  suffer  temptations  from  Satan  when  we  first  tear  ourselves  from 
the  things  of  the  world  and  give  ourselves  to  the  things  of  God.  And  the 
years  that  He  spent  growing  up  in  Nazareth  show  us  how  we  must  grow 
in  goodness  and  virtue.  You  remember  how  the  prodigal  son,  when  he  was 
weak  with  hunger,  was  invited  into  the  house  where  there  was  bread  in 
plenty.  And  let  us  remember  that  Bethlehem  means  ‘the  house  of  bread.' 
But  there  it  is  not  bread  of  the  finest  quality  that  he  finds,  but  coarse  loaves 
baked  among  the  ashes.  And  he  undergoes  the  suffering  of  which  the 
psalmist  warns  him;  ashes  are  to  be  his  only  food  and  his  drink  is  to  be 
nothing  but  what  comes  to  him  mingles  with  his  tears.  For  later  in  his 
Father’s  house  he  will  eat  a very  different  kind  of  bread,  made  of  the  finest 
of  the  wheat.  No  ash  from  the  hearth  clings  to  its  crust;  no  coarse  grain  is 
in  its  fine  texture,  for  it  is  pure  and  unleavened.  What  can  this  bread  be  but 
the  Word  of  God?  ...  It  is  the  bread  of  angels.”  So  the  allegory  tells  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  novice  through  many  trials.”  In  Bethlehem  the 
soul  becomes  poor  by  renouncing  the  world  entirely  and  in  Nazareth  it 
grows  rich  by  bringing  its  virtue  and  goodness  to  perfection.  Jerusalem 
is  where  the  soul  drinks  deep  of  the  sweetness  of  spiritual  delights.  Yet 
before  we  can  come  to  the  altar  of  contemplation  the  soul  must  pass 
through  the  valley  of  tears  and  journey  across  the  rough  lands  of  temp- 
tation and  the  plains  of  spiritual  endeavour.  But  before  all  else  we  must 
begin  in  Bethlehem  by  giving  over  to  God  the  infancy  of  our  new  way 
of  life.” 

Whatever  secondary  factors  existed,  the  fundamental  origin  of  Aelred’s 
conversion  was  a confrontation  with  Christ.  No  man  can  read  his  pages 
without  being  impressed  by  the  strength  and  assurance  of  his  devotion. 
In  the  beginning  this  confrontation  owed  nothing  directly  to  study  of  the 
Scripture,  but  once  entered  upon  the  religious  life  Aelred  found  his  main 
inspiration  there.  When  Christ  ‘‘began  to  proclaim  the  Father’s  plan  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind  ...  He  began  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  heaven 
to  those  who  were  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  for  therein  lies  the  priceless 
treasure  of  the  promises  of  God’s  mercy.  But  he  did  not  open  that  treasure 
house  to  them  all  at  once,  but  gradually.”  ‘‘Haunt  the  rivers  of  clear 
water, ”he  writes  to  his  sister.  ‘‘These  rivers  are  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
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gush  out  from  the  well  of  wisdom  that  is  Christ.”  Nothing,  he  adds,  so 
greatly  strengthens  the  religious  life  as  remembrance  of  the  words  of  the 
Bible.  By  them,  waking  or  sleeping,  the  soul  of  the  Christian  is  kept  close 
to  God.  The  most  attractive  instance  of  his  allegorical  use  of  Scripture  is 
in  his  exposition  of  the  story  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  at  twelve  years  old. 
Another  instance  may  be  taken  from  one  of  the  sermons  for1  St.  Benedict’s 
Day.  His  brethern,  he  writes,  have  resolved  to  go  three  days’  journey  into 
the  wilderness  to  sacrifice  to  God  the  abominations  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  first  day’s  journey  is  to  abandon  the  secular  life,  the  second  to  abandon 
its  vices  and  sins,  and  the  third  is  to  leave  behind  their  own  liberty.  On 
such  a basis  his  own  sermons  were  composed,  for  many,  such  as  those  on 
the  Burdens  of  Isaiah,  have  little  or  no  reference  to  the  original  circum- 
stances but  are  interpreted  solely  in  terms  of  the  Christian  life.  Thus  in  his2 
treatment  of  Isaiah  13, v, 2,  “Lift  ye  up  a banner  upon  the  high  mountain, 
exalt  thy  voice  unto  them,”  he  writes  that  since  the  first  heralds  of  the 
truth  were  the  elect  of  the  children  of  Israel  they  possessed  the  Law  and  the 
sacraments  of  the  Old  Testment.  The  Holy  Spirit  required  that  they  should 
pass  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel,  from  the  letter  to  the  Spirit,  from  the 
valley  of  carnal  observation  to  the  mount  of  spiritual  perception.  Yet 
since  the  Gospel  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testment  the  words  of  Isaiah 
are  held  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  mystery  of  the  Lord’s  cross,  now  lifted  up 
and  proclaimed  to  the  nations.  This  constant  use  of  allegory  rests  on  the 
conviction  that  all  things  are  created  for  the  divine  purpose  of  love  which 
can  therefore  be  read,  not  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Old  and 
in  nature,  though  only  by  those  who  have  the  key.  ‘‘He  who  can  see  the 
reflection  of  eternity  in  the  things  which  pass  away  . . . who  perceives  the 
image  of  the  Creator  in  the  creatures  of  God’s  creation  ...  is  filled  with  a 
great  joy,  for  he  has  been  led  into  the  courtyard  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.” 

A further  element  in  Aelred  unlikely  to  commend  him  to  the  modem 
reader  is  the  inevitable  eye  for  continual  examples  of  the  miraculous 
which,  in  his  age,  sanctity  implied.  The  passage  of  time  might  transfer 
accounts  of  miracles  from  one  holy  figure  to  another  and  it  was  easy  for 
events  open  to  mundane  interpretation  to  be  seen  as  miraculous.  Walter 
Daniel  listed  a number  of  miracles  attributed  to  Aelred.  As  he  sat  in  the 
orchard  one  evening  discussing  household  business  with  the  cellarers  word 
was  brought  that  a young  monk  appeared  to  be  dying  from  a heart  attack. 
Dropping  all,  the  abbot  ran  through  the  gathering  dusk  to  his  oratory  for 
relics  of  the  saints  and  his  copy  of  St.  John’s  Gospel.  Laying  them  on  the 
breast  of  the  sufferer  he  said  through  his  tears,  ‘‘Beloved  Son,  may  the 
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Son  of  God  make  thee  whole.”  The  monk  recovered.  Such  an  account 
reflects  no  discredit  on  the  narrator.  The  less  attractive  tale  of  the  young 
man  who  swallowed  a frog  is  not  any  worse  than  the  equally  venerable  one 
of  the  frog  found  in  a cavity  in  granite.  Or  again,  the  anecdote  of  the 
insolent  abbot  whose  speedy  death  followed  Aelred’s  prayer,  a story  half 
retracted  by  the  hard  pressed  hagiographer,  is  open  to  simple  interpre- 
tation. Even  so,  Walter  Daniel  was  immediately  challenged  by  two 
prelates  and  found  it  necessary  to  vindicate  both  his  book  and  his  hero. 
The  two  prelates  wanted  proof,  so  he  supplied  two  witnesses  and  for  good 
measure  added  four  more  miracles  similar  to  the  others.  But  though  the 
Cistercians,  in  Sir  Maurice  Powicke’s  words,  “were  tolerant  of  the  mar- 
vellous,” they  ‘‘insisted  that  virtue,  not  supernatural  power,  is  the  mark 
of  a saint.”  So  Walter  Daniel  returned  to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  true  case 
for  Aelred’s  sanctity.  ‘‘Bad  men  can  work  miracles,  even  great  miracles. 
True,  but  only  good  men  have  the  perfect  charity  of  Aelred  . . . Aelred 
had  this,  just  as  the  apostle  describes  it,”  and  in  proof  he  goes  on  to  tell  of 
the  spontaneity  of  his  forgiveness,  and  the  humility,  obedience,  and  love 
which  prompted  it. 

This  outlook  is  not  unlike  that  of  Aelred  himself.  In  the  lives  of  St. 
Ninian  and  of  St.  Edward  he  accepted  unquestioningly  the  traditional 
material,  presenting  it  in  a more  acceptable  literary  form,  but  following 
the  source  without  substantial  addition  or  deletion,  as  a glance  at  the 
‘‘Miracula  Nynie”  will  show.  One  might  suppose  from  this  that  like  most 
men  of  his  time  he  had  an  unfortunate  capacity  for  credulity,  but  he  was 
not  without  critical  faculties.  In  his  letter  to  his  sister,  after  telling  the 
story  of  how  the  penitent  thief  at  Calvary  had  previously  seen  the  Lord 
during  the  flight  into  Egypt,  as  told  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 
in  such  manner  as  to  suggest  that  he  gave  it  full  credence,  he  added 
significantly,  ‘‘Sister,  so  as  to  stir  yourself  to  a greater  tenderness  of  love, 
imagine  that  this  tale  is  true.”  Elsewhere,  one  may  suppose,  as  he  wrote 
for  a wider  and  less  sophisticated  circle,  he  omitted  the  qualification, 
leaving  it  to  be  supplied  by  those  who  chose. 

Unfortunately  this  cannot  be  said  of  that  rather  nasty  little  tract, 
The  Nun  of  Watton,”1  which,  in  Sir  Maurice  Powicke’s  words,  “shows 
the  monastic  attitude  at  its  worst.”  Any  admirer  of  Aelred  today  must 
regret  this  unsavoury  tale,  so  filled  with  the  harshness  and  superstition  of 
the  age.  An  orphan  girl,  placed  in  a Gilbertine  house  at  the  age  of  four  or 
five  as  an  oblate,  grew  up  with  no  vocation  to  the  cloistral  life,  fell  in  love 
with  a young  canon  and,  as  the  result  of  an  adventure  with  him,  became 
pregnant.  Both  lovers  were  treated  with  offensive  brutality,  which  Aelred 

1 P-L.  195-  De  sanctimoniali  de  Watton.  col.  789-796. 
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seems  to  have  regarded  as  normal  and  due.  The  girl  is  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  delivered  from  her  condition,  as  a result  of  prayer.  Aelred 
was  called  on  to  investigate  and  did  so  with  impartiality  but  with  a 
complete  absence  of  decency  and  feeling.  No  hint  is  given  that  the 
supposed  miracle  was  a token  of  divine  forgiveness  and  the  story  lacks  any 
ethical  or  devotional  implications.  For  Aelred  it  was  merely  a miracle, 
and  one  to  be  recorded,  for  “to  know  and  to  conceal  the  miracles  of  the 
Lord  and  the  manifest  judgments  of  divine  piety  was  sacrilege.”  Yet  he 
knew  there  was  a better  way.  Writing  on  the  evils  of  vain  curiosity, 
foolish  ornaments,  and  idle  reading  he  said,1  “Some  prefer  Virgil  to  the 
Gospels,  Horace  to  the  prophets,  Cicero  to  Paul;  some  monks  disturb  the 
cloistral  peace  by  gossip  or  battles  far  outside  the  walls;  but  the  worst  of 
all  such  ills  is  the  deliberate  ostentation  of  supposed  miracles  produced  in 
token  of  sanctity.  This  is  sacrilege,  the  tempting  of  Christ.” 

In  his  outlook  on  discipline  Aelred  was  uncharacteristic  of  his  order. 
Simple  and  austere,  his  character  was  so  dominated  by  inherent  gentleness 
and  the  desire  for  friendship  as  to  make  rigorous  enforcement  of  discipline 
almost  impossible.  The  zeal  and  force  of  St.  Bernard  were  lacking  in  him 
but  replaced  by  a delicacy  of  spirit,  “an  intuition,”  in  the  words  of  Dom 
David  Knowles,  ‘ ‘which  from  being  a gift  of  mind  alone  gradually  came  to 
be  a reflection  of  the  whole  spirit,  and  which  makes  of  his  later  years  at 
Rievaulx  an  episode  altogether  sui  generis  in  English  monastic  life.”  He 
deliberately  welcomed  all  comers  and  grieved  to  the  depths  of  his  soul  over 
any  who  hesitated  to  remain.  “He  turned  the  whole  house  of  Rievaulx,” 
wrote  Walter  Daniel,  “into  a stronghold  for  the  sustaining  of  the  weak, 
the  nourishment  of  the  strong  and  whole;  it  was  the  home  of  piety  and 
peace,  abode  of  perfect  love  of  God  and  neighbour.  Who  was  there, 
however  despised  and  rejected,  who  did  not  find  in  it  a place  of  rest? 
When  was  anyone  ever  expelled  from  that  house?  . . . And  so  these 
wanderers  in  the  world,  to  whom  no  house  of  religion  gave  entrance,  came 
to  Rievaulx,  the  mother2  of  mercy,  and  found  the  gates  open.”  Rapid 
growth  resulted.  Between  1143  and  a quarter  of  a century  later  numbers 
had  risen  from  300  to  640.  But  this  policy  of  expansion  did  not  pass 
without  criticism  and  must  have  had  its  defects.  At  the  root  of  it  was 
discipline  far  removed  from  the  general  standards  of  the  order.  For 
Aelred,  love  was  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  and  its  ultimate  reward.  Compared 
with  this  formal  discipline  counted  for  little  in  his  eyes,  and  a modem 
reader  may  share  the  doubts  of  his  contemporaries  on  the  outcome  of 
indiscriminate  recruitment  on  the  government  of  a large  and  heterogeneous 

1 P.L.  195.  col.  573.  Speculum  charitatis. 

* P.L.  195.  col.  563.  Speculum  charitatis.  Walter  Daniel,  ed.  Powicke.  38. 
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community.  Generous  and  kindly  to  a fault,  Aelred  invited  criticism  as 
being  easy-going  and  partial.  Friendship  and  spiritual  zeal  covered  a 
multitude  of  sins  in  his  eyes.  The  patience  which  others  learned  with 
difficulty  in  the  cloister  seems  to  have  been  natural  to  him,  for  the  lines  of 
his  character  were  early  set.  “His  graciousness  and  goodwill  were  so  great 
that  injury  did  not  stir  him  up  to  anger  nor  slander  provoke  him  to 
retaliation  . . . His  natural  kindness  disarmed  ingratitude  and  the  serenity 
of  his  own  peaceful  heart  lit  up,  in  contrast,  the  disordered  mind  of  the  ill- 
wishers.”  But  these  are  the  words  of  his  eulogist;  others  may  have  counted 
him  too  complaisant.  Certainly  a tightening  of  discipline,  reflected  in  a 
mandate  of  Alexander  III  between  1171  and  1181,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  after  his  death.  It  forbids  the  reception  of  fugitive  monks  and  lay- 
brothers  at  Rievaulx  and,  reading  between  the  lines  both  here  and  in 
Walter  Daniel’s  Life,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  must  have  happened 
frequently  under  Aelred.  Of  the  large  numbers  who  entered  the  abbey 
during  the  seventeen  years  that  Walter  Daniel  lived  under  Aelred  none  was 
expelled;  four  left  without  the  abbot’s  knowledge  and  of  these  three 
returned. 

Involved  in  many  duties  as  abbot  Aelred  grieved  for  what  he  had  lost- 
Remembering  the  emotion  with  which  he  first  heard  the  Gospel  he  wrote 
sadly,  “It  is  no  longer  like  that  any  more,  for  I can  see  how  far  I have  left 
behind  such  sweet  thoughts  and  blissful  feelings.  How  far  the  ties  of 
worldly  cares  and  secular  business  have  drawn  me  from  those  delights. 
Now  I am  poor  and  wretched,  and  I have  to  feed  on  things  which  my  soul 
then  would  not  have  touched.  When  I remember  those  delights  of  long 
ago  my  heart  breaks  within  me  and  I think  of  how  the  Lord  stretched  forth 
His  hand  and  touched  my  heart,  anointing  it  with  His  mercy  and  loving 
kindness.”  But  he  judged  himself  more  harshly  than  he  judged  others. 
Through  meditation  he  passed  to  contemplation  and  all  his  life  was 
dominated  by  love  to  God  and  man,  the  two  loves  being  reconciled  through 
the  doctrine  of  the  image  of  Good  in  man.  ‘ ‘The  image  of  God  consists  in 
this,  that  God  made  man  in  such  a way  that  through  his  intellect  and  will 
he  can  share  in  that  knowledge  which  God  has  of  Himself  and  also  in  the 
love  that  God  has  for  Himself,  and  in  which  is  His  life  and  happiness. 
To  participate  in  this  way  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  is  the  purpose 
for  which  man  was  created  and  constitutes  his  perfection.  Therefore  the 
more  he  shares  the  divine  love,  the  less  he  differs  from  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  more  he  becomes  himself,  i.e.,  that  which  he  was  created  to 
be.  It  may  be  said  that  through  charity  man  tends  to  make  himself 
invisible,  because  only  then  will  the  image  of  God  in  him  be  perfect,  when 
nothing  except  God  will  be  discernible  in  it.  In  perfect  love  man  no 
longer  thinks  of  himself  as  distinct  from  God;  even  in  himself  he  loves 
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God  Whose  perfect  image  he  has  become;  neither  does  he  love  himself  nor 
his  neighbour  except  in  so  far  as  both,  being  freed  from  self,  are  wholly 
transferred  into  God,  but  in  this  love  of  God  above  all  things  man  also 
necessarily  finds  his  own  happiness,  or  loves  himself,  because  in  the 
perfection  of  the  image  of  God  within  his  soul  he  attains  the  end  and  the 
joy  for  which  he  was  created.”  More  simply  he  wrote,  ‘‘Bind  all  the  world 
together  in  your  bosom  with  a bond  of  pity  and  of  love.”  Or  again, 
Break  the  alabaster  box  of  your  heart,  and  all  that  you  ever  have  had, 
or  might  have,  of  devotion,  of  love,  of  affection,  of  holy  desires,  of  any  kind 
of  spiritual  sweetness — pour  it  altogether  on  the  head  of  your  spouse  and 
worship  the  true  God  in  the  form  of  a man,  and  a true  Man  Who  is  also 
God.”  Charity,  he  said,  was  the  golden  hem  which  finally  made  the 
wedding  garment  fair. 

It  was,  he  wrote,  the  law  of  charity  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  men 
must  neither  neglect  the  contemplation  of  God  in  order  to  look  after  their 
neighbour,  nor  forsake  a neighbour  to  seek  delight  in  God’s  presence,  and 
he  went  on  to  tell  how  as  he  sat  alone,  seeking  to  meditate  and  pray,  he 
was  continually  liable  to  be  called  to  some  monk  who  was  weak,  tempted, 
or  in  need  of  comfort.  A superior,  he  regretfully  concluded,  must  give 
first  place  to  the  demands  of  his  office,  setting  them  before  the  delights  of 
contemplation  where  true  happiness  is  to  be  found. 

As  he  lay  in  pain  upon  his  deathbed  he  was  heard  repeating,  ‘‘Festinate, 
festinate,”  and  often,  says  Walter  Daniel,  “he  drove  the  word  home  by 
calling  on  the  name  of  Christ  in  English,  a word  of  one  syllable  in  his 
tongue  and  easier  to  utter,  and  in  some  ways  sweeter  to  hear.  He  would 
say,  and  I give  his  own  words,  “Festinate,  for  Christ  luve  !”  He  died 
on  12th  January,  1167. 


